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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 
Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal. 
; (Continued from page 725 ) 

We have alluded to John Woolman in 
these sketches as one of the early apostles ot 
Freedom in this country; and although many 
of our readers are doubtless familiar with the 
main facts of his life, we think he deserves 
more than a passing notice. If we fail to say 
anything new of this good man, we shall at 
least have contributed our mite towards keep- 
ing his memory green among us. 

"The names of Sandiford, Lay and Wool- 
man should not be allowed to perish from the 
earth. They form a Trinity in Unity; three 
individuals, in purpose, one. Each, in his 
own characteristic way, went forth, like David 
of old, armed with the weapon of Truth, and 
trusting in God to attack the Goliah of Slave- 
ry. Bravely did they confront the Giant 
Evil, and effeetive were the blows they ad- 
ministered. When Sandiford, bruised and 
wounded in the conflict, laid down his armor 
with his life, Lay took the field ; and Wool- 
man was but in the strength of his manhood 
when Lay was called to his everlasting rest. 
Ere Woolman died, a little army com 
almost entirely of Friends, rallied around 
the standard, which these worthies had held 
aloft for so many years; and thus the contest 
went on. As one by one the veterans fell in 
theranks, volunteers were ready to fill their 
places; and we have lived to see the battle 
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won—the enemy conquered. Who among 
us, in tracing the progress of this movement, 
can fail to recognize an overruling Provi- 
dence through it all; or who will forget the 
first three anti-slavery authors in the Society 
of Friends, to whose faithfulness and zeal is 
to be largely attributed the success which. is 
ours. Woolman foresaw the result, and pre- 
dicted it nearly a century before its accom- 
plishment. 

On the fourth day of the First month, 1770, 
about five o’clock in the morning, he had a 
vision, which is thus recorded: “I bave seen, 
in the Light of the Lord, that the day is ap- 

roaching when the man that is most wise in 
Lutes policy shall be the greatest fool, and 
the arm that is mighty to support injustice 
shall be. broken to pieces. The enemies of 
righteousness shall make a terrible rattle, 
and shall mightily torment one another; for 
He that is Omnipotent, is rising up to judg- 
ment, and will plead the cause of the op- 
pressed; and He commanded me to open 
this vision.” Have we not seen the fulfilment 
of the above? Human policy, as we all 
know, proved unavailing. The combined 
wisdom of our statesmen failed to suggest 
any practical solution of the Slavery ques- 
tion. Compromise but delayed the inevitable 
doom of oppression, and finally the arm that 
was mighty to support injustice was broken 
in pieces. 

The gentle “ Elia,” in his enthusiastic ad- 
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miration of this good man, tells us to “ get| crease of wealth, the desire of wealth in- 
the writings of John Woolman by heart, and | creased.” He several times opened a school 


love the early Quakers.” While we are not 


inclined to place a Jiteral construction on 
this advice, we would recommend those who 
love purity of style in composition, and who 
can appreciate the union of a childlike eim- 
plicity with mature mental vigor, to read 
Woolman’s Journal. There, particularly, is 
the character of the man clearly seen, af- 


fording a striking illustration of how that | 


which is truly manly may be coupled with 
almost womanly tenderness of feeling. This 
happy marriage of masculine and feminine 


attributes is, in our view, one of the glories of 


a perfect manhood. 

John Woolman was born in Northampton, 
Burlington Co., N. J., in the 8th mo., A. D., 
1720. His parents being consistent mem- 
bers of the Religious Society of Friends, he 
was early educated in the principles and doc- 
trines held by that people, and as a child, 
manifested a devotion to the right, and an al- 
most morbid conscientiousness, which contin- 
ued with him through life. Who has not 
read his story of the robin which he killed 
while attending her young, and the horror 
which seized his mind, in reflecting upon the 
deed, so that, after much painful considera- 
tion, he finally climbed the tree and killed the 

oung birds, “ supposing this better than to 
eave them to pine away and die miserably.” 
He remained upon his father’s farm ‘until 
about 21 years of age, when he removed to 
Mount Holly, and hired with “a man in 
much business at shop-keeping and baking, 
to tend shop and keep books.” In 1741 he 
appeared in the ministry, and the same year, 
being requested, by his employer, to make out 
a bill of sale for a negro, the fact that Slave- 
ry was incompatible with Christianity seems 
first to have dawned upon his mind, He, 
however, wrote a bill of sale, and afterwards 
felt great sorrow for the act, and so expressed 
himself to both seller and purchaser of the 
slave, the latter being a Friend. This was 
the first and last document of the kind which 
he ever penned. 

In the fall of 1743, he made a religious 
visit to Friends in East Jersey, being the 
first of a series of almost annual gospel mis- 
sions to various parts of tiis country and 
England during the remainder of his life. 
On his return from this service, he learned 
the tailoring business, as he perceived “ Mer- 
chandizing to be attended with much cum- 
ber in the way of trading in these parts.” 
He also saw “that a humble man, with the 
blessing of the Lord, might live on a little, 
and that where the heart was set on great- 
ness, success in business did not satisfy the 
craving; but that commonly with an in- 


at Mount Holly, for the free education of poor 
children, and, when at home, gave his ser. 
vices as teacher, as he could afford the time 
from other duties. 

In 1741, he visited in Gospel love Friends 
iu Maryland and Virginia, where his convic. 
tions concerning the iniquity of slavery were 
deepened. He thus alludes to his experience 
whilst on this mission: “Two things were 
remarkable to me in this journey. First, in 
regard to my entertainment. When | ate, 
drank and lodged, free cost, with people who 
lived in ease on the hard labor of their slayes, 
I felt uneasy ; and as my mind was inward 
to the Lord, I found, from place to place, 
this uneasiness return upon me at times, 
through the whole visit. Where the masters 
bore a good share of the burden, and lived 
frugally, so that their servants were well pro- 
vided for, and their labor moderated, 1 felt 
more easy ; but, where they lived in a costly 
way, and laid heavy burdens on their slaves, 
my exercise was often great, and I frequently 
had conversation te in private con- 
erning it. Secondly, the trade of importing 
slaves from their native country being much 
encouraged amongst them, and the white peo- 
ple and their children so generally living 
without much labour, was frequently the sub- 


ject of my serious thoughts; and I saw in 


these Southern provinces so many vices and 
corruptions increased by this trade and this 
way of life, that it appeared to me as a dark 
gloominess hanging over the land ; and though 
now many willingly run into it, yet in the fu- 
ture, the consequences will be grievous to pos- 
terity. I express it as it hath appeared unto 
me; not at once, nor twice, but as a matter 
fixed on my mind.” 

Soon after John Woolman commenced 
business as a tailor, he felt that it was prob- 
able he should never marry ; but he subse- 
quently says in his Journal; “ About this 
time, believing it good for me to settle, and 
thinking seriously about a companion, my 
heart was turned to the Lord, with desires 
that he would give me wisdom to proceed 
therein, agreeable to his will; and he was 
pleased to give me a well-inclined damsel, 
Sarah Ellis, to whom I was married the 18th 
day of the 8th month, 1749.” During this 
year he commenced his book entitled “Some 
considerations on the keeping of Negroes, 
Recommended to the Professors of Christi- 
anity of every Denomination.” The MSS. 
of this work was shown to his father, who 
suggested some verbal alterations, after which 
it was handed to the overseers of the Press 
among Friends, who had an edition printed 
in 1754, at the expense of the Society, and 
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which was distributed gratuitously. It will 
be observed that this anti-slavery treatise was 
issued by authority of Friends, while Sandi- 
ford and Lay paid for and circulated their 
books against the wishes of the Society. 


This recognition of Woolman’s book by the | 


meeting, shows that the good seed sown by 
his predecessors had taken root and brought 
forth fruit. 

In the preface, he says: “ What I write 


on this subject is with reluctance, and the | 
hints given are in as general terms as my | 


concern would allow. 
about which, in all its branches, men that 
appear to aim well, are not generally agreed, 
and for that reason I chose to avoid being 
very particular. If I may happily have let 
drop anything that may excite such as are 
concerned in the practice to thinking on 


the subject treated of, the candid amongst | 


them may easily do the subject such further 
justice as on an impartial enquiry it may 
appear to deserve; and such an enquiry “I 
would earnestly recommend.” This 
contains clear and sound arguments against 
slavery—so written as not to offend or strike 
too hard at any one; but calculated to con- 
vince of the wickedness of the traffic in hu- 
man flesh, all those who were disposed to 
give it an unprejudiced reading. The work 
was well received, extensively read, and was 
influential for good. In addition to thus ex- 
ressing himself on this momentous question, 
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I know it is a point | 
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|make. He signified his wish to be excused 


| from it, and said he would leave the table, 
| that some other Friend might do it. Some 
one hastily remarked: “The clerk need not 
| fly from the table ;” whereupon John Wool- 
man quietly rejoined: “The clerk has no 
wings.’ In this meek way he bore his testi- 
|mony against whatever seemed to him op- 
posed to the truth. 

It is stated concerning Woolman, that 
whatever he said was strictly and literally 
true, and that he was accustomed gently to 
| rebuke a tendency to exaggeration in others. 

In walking through his orchard with a 
friend, his companion pointed to a tree, re- 
marking: “That tree is full of caterpillars,” 
Woolman examined it, aud said reprovingly: 
“ Not quite full.” After this the friend en- 
| deavored to discover some inaccuracy of ex- 

pression in this man of truth, but during 
an intimacy of some years he was unable to 
do so. 

His truthfulness was once put to a severe 
test by two young men, whom we will desig- 
|nate as A. and B. The former called upon 
| Woolman socially, and whilst he was being 

entertained in the parlor, B. hastily knocked 
|at the front door. Excusing himself for a 
| few moments, John Woolman left A. to ad- 
mit B. As was agreed upon between the 
| young men, A. quietly slipped into an adjoin- 
| Ing room as Woolman left the parlor. The 
front door being opened by Woolman, B. 





Voolman felt called upon to visit slave-hold- | quickly, and with apparent alarm, inquired 
ers among Friends, and by direct appeals,| of him, “Is my friend A. in thy parlor?’ 
sought to induce them to liberate their ne-| Perhaps ninety-nine persons out of one hun- 


groes. Being a ready penman, he was fre- | 
quently solicited to write the wills of persons 
advanced in life, or who felt themselves rap- | 
idly hastening to the tomb ; but he invariably 
refused so to do where slaves were to be dis- 
posed of, and in several instances, which he 
relates, induced persons thus applying to 
him to manumit their negroes. Thus quiet- 
ly, but effectively, he labored, and was clothed 
with so gentle a spirit, that no offence could 
be taken at what he said or did. 

When his mind became exercised on the 
subject of slavery, he found it his place to 
speak of its enormities in the Yearly Meeting, 
when but few Friends were prepared to receive 
his testimony, and he was sometimes publicly 





dred would have given a prompt affirmative 
answer, under the circumstances, but not so 
the truthful Quaker, who replied: “I eft 
him there ; come in and see.” 

As is manifest to the reader of these anec- 
dotes, John Woolman was a man of few 
words. His sermons were short, and to the 
point, being uttered in a peculiarly melodious 
voice. He was skilful in reconciling dif- 


| ferences, and in his neighborhood was recog- 


nized, as the “ Peace-maker.” He was not 
easy to go into meetings, either before or af- 
ter the time, but strictly observed the hour 
for assembling, and would frequently wait 
outside the meeting-house alone, on the horse 
block, until the time arrived for Friends to 
collect. 


opposed. When this was the case, he would As an illustration of his economical 
often sit down and weep, without attempting habits, it may be remarked that his letters 
any justification. In the course of a few| were commonly written on scraps of paper. 
years, this concern found a lodgment in the| He was once taken to task whilst clerk of 
minds of his friends generally, and the So-| Burlington Monthly Meeting, for preparinga 
ciety was enabled to wash its skirts from | certificate of removal on a smaller piece of 
the guilt of slavery. paper than was generally used for such pur- 

Once, when officiating as Clerk of “ Bur-| poses. He said in justification of his. cou- 
lington Quarter,” the meeting directed a min-| duct: “I have never found any better rule 
ute to be prepared, which he was not easy to| than enough.” 
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In person, Woolman was tall and slender, 
and always wore light-colored clothes and a 
white hat. He thus alludes to his dress in 
the Journal: “I thought of getting a hat 
the natural color of the fur; but the appear- 
ance of being looked upon as one affecting 
singularity felt uneasy to me; and here I 
had occasion to consider that things, though 
small in themselves, being clearly enjoined by 
Divine Authority, become great things to us ; 
and I trusted that the Lord would support 
me in the trials that might attend singularity, 
while that singularity was only for his sake, 
and I was made willing to submit to what I 
apprehended was required of me. I had sev- 
eral dyed garments fit for use, which I be- 
lieved it best to wear till I had occasion of 
new ones.” His style of dress produced some 
“shyness” on the part of a few Friends, who 
knew not the motives which thus influenced 
him ; and because of this, his way, for a time, 
was shut up in the exercise “ of the Ministry.” 
Nevertheless, he “ felt an individual consola- 
tion which was very precious under those dif- 
ficulties.” 

It is refreshing in these busy, money-mak- 
ing times, to read the following from his Jour- 
nal: “Until the year 1756, I continued to 
retail goods, besides following my trade as a 
tailor ; about which time I grew uneasy, on 
account of my business growing too cumber- 
ssme. I had began with selling trimmings 
for garments, and from thence proceeded to 
seil cloths and linens: and at length, having 
got a considerable shop of goods, my trade 
increased every year, and the road to large 
business appeared open. Through the mer- 
cies of the Almighty, I had, in a good degree, 
learned to be content with a plain way of liv- 
ing ; I had but a small family, and, on seri- 
ous consideration, I believed Truth did not 
require me to engage in much cumbering af- 
fairs. It had been my general practice to 
buy and sell things really useful. Things 
that served chiefly to please the vain mind in 
people, I was not easy to trade in—seldom 
did it—and whenever I did, I found it 
weakened me as a Christian. The increase of 
business became my burthen, for, though my 
natural inclination was towards merchandize, 
yet I believed Truth required me to live more 
free from outward cumbers, and there was 
now a strife in my mind between the two; 
and in this exercise, my prayers were-put up 
to the Lord, who graciously heard me, and 
who gave me a heart resigned to His Holy 
Will. Then I lessened my outward business, 
and as I had opportunity, told my customers 
of my intentions, that they might consider 
what shop to turn to; and in a while wholly 
laid down merchandizing, following my trade 
as a tailor, myself only, having no apprentice. 
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I also had a nursery of apple trees, in which 
I employed some of my time in hoeing, graft- 
ing, trimming and inoculating.” Thus, in 
all things, whether secular or religious, John 
Woolman seems to have been guided by the 
principle of Truth in his mind. 

In 1756, he commenced his Journal, which 
was published in 1774, two years after his 
death. 

In 1772, whilst at Burlington Monthly 
Meeting, he made known to Friends his de- 
sire to visit the brethren in Great Britain, in 
the love of the gospel. This met with the 
approval of those assembled ; and was united 
with, also, by the Quarterly Meeting, so that 
a cerlificate of Unity, addressed to trans- 
atlantic Friends, was prepared, and he left at 
liberty to attend to his feelings in the matter. 
Accordingly, he ieft his home at Mt. Holly, 
and journeyed to Philada. to look at the ship 
in which he proposed to embark for Europe. 
After an inspection of the vessel, a religious 
opportunity was had with the captain and 
crew, and several Friends, who accompa- 
nied him on board. He then engaged pas- 
sage in the steerage, upon condition that if 
when he reached home, he should see his 
“way clear,” he should return to the city in 
time to go in her. He spent that night in 
Philadelphia, his mind being under a deep 
exercise before the Lord,” and the next day 
he departed for home. On the morning after 
his return home, his wife missed Johnny, as 
she lovingly called him, from her side, and 
supposing he was making ready to depart, 
she went down stairs, but not finding him in 
the house, she walked into the road in search 
of him, and there learned from one of the 
neighbors, that about daybreak her husband 
had departed with a bundle under his arm, to 
walk to Philadelphia. She never saw him 
again on earth, for he sailed in the vessel, 
and soon after his arrival in England, de- 
parted this life. This unceremonions depart- 
ure from home affords another illustration of 
his sensitive nature. He could not bear the 
pang of a mutual parting from those whom 
he loved. 

Arrived in England, he at once repaired to 
the Yearly Meeting, then being held at Lon- 
don, and commenced the work he felt called 
upon to perform, visiting the families and 
meetings of Friends. In his Journal he gives 
us an evidence of his extreme conscientious- 
ness in the following: “ As my journey hath 
been without a horse, I have had several of- 
fers of being assisted on tht by the 
stage-coaches, but have not n in them ; 
nor have I had freedom to send letters by 
these posts, in the present way of riding, the 
stages being so fixed, and one boy depend- 
ant on another, as to time, that they com- 
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monly go upwards of 100 miles in 24 hours, 
and in the cold winter nights the poor boys 
suffer much. I heard in America of the 
way of these posts, and cautioned Friends in 
the general meeting of ministers and elders, 
at Philadelphia, and in the Yearly Meeting 
at London, not to send letters to me on any 
common occasion by post. And though, on 
this account, I may be likely to hear seldomer 
trom my family left behind, yet, for Right- 
eousness’ hat am, through Divine favour, 
made content.” 

About three months from the time of his 
landing in England, he was taken ill of the 
small-pox, at the house of his friend Thomas 
Priestman, in the city of York, and, after an 


illness of nine days, he departed this life on | 


9 


the 7th of Tenth month, 1772, in the 53d 
year of his age ; and was buried in the ground 
connected with Friends’ meeting-house, in 
that city. 


Esther Tuke, herself a minister among | 


Friends, remained with him during his ill- 


ness, having been requested by John Wool-| 
man not to sleep out of the house until she | 


saw an “alteration” in him. He declined 
the services of a physician, “ having no will 
either to live or die,” but “ found a freedom 
to confer with an apothecary,” who came un- 
asked to minister unto him. Woolman ex- 
pressed a willingness to partake of such reme- 


. . . . i 
dies or palliatives as were suggested, provided 


they “ did not come through defiled channels 
or oppressive hands.” Esther Tuke, in a let- 
ter to a friend, thus expresses herself concern- 
ing John Woolman: “ I am far from mourn- 
ing that he is gone, believing his day’s work 
is finished, and his measure of sufferings filled 
up; and I scarce have expected his recovery 
during his sickness, though there were many 
favorable symptoms; for on looking at the 
path, the unspeakable difficulties that would 
attend his travelling, &c., it seemed often 
clear to me that he would be delivered from 
it by death, or have more liberty in his mind 
respecting the use of some things. I have 
sometimes thought there might be a Provi- 
dential hand in his taking and dying with 
the small-pox, for, if he had gone off in almost 
any other disorder, one might have feared his 
manner of living, and the hardships he was 
exposed to, had occasioned it, but in this his 
manner of living might seem a fit prepara- 
tion; and the Apothecary, so skilful in it, 
said, before he saw him, that no person, liv- 
ing as he had understood he had, could be 
much afflicted by small-pox; but he found 
his mistake, and diligently attended him, ex- 
pressing an anxious solicitude for his recov- 
ery; and at divers times, with tears in his 
eyes, expressed his astonishment to see, as he 
said, such a perfect and upright man upon 


earth. John Woolman frequently conversed 
with him with great openness. He attended 
his funeral, and said afterwards he could 
scarce forbear giving his testimony concern- | 
ing him to the audience ; but forbore, know- 
ing it would bean intrusion upon us. Indeed 
a Methodist preacher did, in a few words at 
the grave side, with which divers of us were 
well satisfied, though not prudent to tell him 
so.” Woolman had serious doubts of his re- 
covery when first taken ill, and was unwill- 
ing that his friends should be at the expense 
of his funeral. He therefore dictated to Wm. 
Tuke the following directions, which he 
signed on the 29th of 9th month. “ An ash 
coffin made plain, without any manner of 
superfluities ; the corpse to be wrapped in 
cheap flannel, the expense of which I leave 
my wearing clothes to defray, as also the dig- 
ging of the grave; and I desire that Wm. 
Tuke may take my clothes after my decease, 
and apply them accordingly.” 

As the undertaker preferred money to 
clothing, the latter was sent to America, but 
the grave-digger took his shoes in payment 
for his work. 

The “ Leeds Mercury,” in its issue of Oc- 
tober 13th, 1722, pays the following just 
tribute to Woolman. “ Died on Wednesday 
last, at York, of the small-pox, John Wool- 
man, of New Jersey, in North America, an 
eminent preacher amongst the people called 
Quakers. His life exhibited a very singular 
and striking example of self-denial, adorned 
with an amiable sweetness of disposition and ‘ 
affectionate good-will to mankind universally. 
His feelings for the bondage and oppression 
of the poor enslaved negroes were so ex- 
quisite, that he conscientously refused every 
accommodation, both in diet and apparel, 
which was produced by their labour. He 
was upon a religious visit to his Friends in 
this nation, and has left a wife and family in 
America.” 

In addition to his work on Slavery, which 
was first printed in 1754, and a 2d edition 
in 1762, he was the author of the following: 

“ Considerations on pure Wisdom and Hu- 
man Policy ; on Labonr ; on Schools ; and on 
the right use of the Lord’s outward gifts. 
| Printed in 1758.” 

“Considerations on the True Harmony of 
Mankind, and how it is to be maintained, 
1770.” 

“ An Epistle to the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings of Friends, 1772.” 

“ Serious considerations on various subjects 
of importance, 1773.” 

“ A first book for children, A B C D &e., 
much useful reading, being sullied and torn 
by children in schools, before they can read, 
| this book is intended to save unnecessary ex- 
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pense. 3 editions; the last printed about the 
year 1774.” 

“A journal of the Life, Gospel Labours 
and Christian experience of that faithful 
minister of Jesus Christ, John Woolman, 
1774, 1775, 1776, 1778, 1794, 1800, 1824, 
1832, 1833, 1837, 1840, 1845, 1847, 1857. 
It was translated into German in 1852.” 

“ A word of Remembrance and caution to 
the Rich, 1793, 1794. Translated into 
French.” 

“On loving our neighbor as ourselves, 
1807.” 

** A life of this worthy man, taken principally 
from his Journal, was translated into French, 
and published at Paris in 1819. 
(To be continued ) 
Por Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON FATRS. 

An extract from the “ Public Ledger,” in 
the Intelligencer of the 1st inst., mentions a 
number of the objectionable features of Fairs. 
All are doubtless true; and in addition I 
would mention another, which has impressed 
me as needing serious attention. I allude to 
the practice of “raffling,” which has become 
so closely associated with Fairs, that articles 
are almost always sent by friends and “ pro- 
moters of the cause,” &c., for the.“ raffles,” 
and not to be legimately sold. No doubt 
this practice engenders evil in many ways. 

We find the custom prevailing every where. 
The children get upa Fair, and their greatest 
delight is around the raffling table. Each 
child gives a few cents for the “ chance” of an 
article set up, and when the announcement is 
made to whom the “drawn lot” gives it, the 
excitement of doubt among the children is 
succeeded by surprise that so small a venture 
should bring such a rich possession to any 
one. Disappointment is of course the “ lot” 
drawn by all the rest ;—a spirit of envy and 
jealousy is thus aroused which poisons the joy 
of the hour at least. 

Worse than all,—and here I imagine lies 
the most serious objection,—it very often in- 
cites the young mind to risk again and again, 
larger and still larger sums, with the hope of 
drawing the desired lot; and in this manner 
the love of gambling is cultivated, which may 
in later years wreck happiness and ruin the 
character. 

Among older persons, who hold their Fairs 
for purposes of benevolence and philanthropy, 
it would seem as if they considered the end as 
a warrart for unfair means. Young men are 
often inveigled into purchases, useless, and 
exorbitant in price, by the entreaties of the 
seller, and frequently leave the room or hall 
with chagrin for their folly, and extravagance 
and. disgust for the institution of Fairs gen- | 


erally. Here, too, the “raffle” is wastingly 
indulged in, and an article worth fifty or one 
hundred dollars “drawn” by some “ hand” 
for the paltry sum of fifty cents or a dollar, 
It is a lottery degrading to those who coun- 
tenance it. The evil spreads through all 
classes. The lower classes,—the ignorant and 
unthinking,—seeing these results, and hear- 
ing the expressions of excited “lucky per. 
sons,” catch the contagion, and in Fairs for 
their churches, for the sick &c., adopt the 
same plan with the same tendencies to evil; 
which, feeding the lower intellect with undue 
excitement, drags down the moral tone, while 
the devotees point to the higher classes as 
their exemplars. 

The system is now so general—so much en- 
joyed—so popular,—that but few probably 
would think of holding a successful Fair 
without pandering to this low taste, with many 
perhaps the first stepping-stone to one of the 
greatest evils in the world. S. H. B. 


New York, 1st mo. 10th, 1870. 


Excellence is never granted to man but as 
the reward of labor. It argues no small 


strength of mind to persevere in the habits of 
industry, without the oe of perceiving 


those advantages, which, like the hands of a 
clock, whilst they make hourly approaches to 
their point, yet proceed so slowly as to escape 
observation.—Joshua Reynolds. 


Fer Friends Intelligencer. 
COMMUNICATION. 

“Oh! that the present were as former days.” 
In looking over “Scraps from unpublished 
letters,” in No. 45 of the Intelligencer, the last 
extract revived in my mind the feeling that 
has frequently of late pressed for recoguition, 
and that is, that we have no right to confine 
within our own breasts, or within a limited 
sphere, anything that more widely known will 
tend to encourage the wavering, strengthen 
the weak, cheer the weary watcher or laborer 
in the Vineyard, or in any way aid the Mas- 
ter’s cause in the earth. As the laborers in 
any material or earthly work are encouraged 
and strengthened by hearing frequently from 
one another as to the progress of the work in 
the different parts of the field, so have the la- 
borers in the cause of righteousness ever found 
strength in hearing from each other regarding 
the work committed to their care, and of the 
merciful dealings of the Master with his seek- 
ing servants. 

In this belief I desire to say to this corres- 
pondent, and to your readers generally, that 
the instance related of the great hesitancy to 
leave the solemn convening of the Youth's 
Meeting at Abington, where James Simpson 
and Nicholas Waln were favored to speak to 
the humbling of hearts, is not an unusual in- 
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cident in our Evening Meetings.* It is our | 
aim to close these meetings at 9 o’clock, if 
possible, finding advantage in closing in the 
life, as well as at a seasonable hour; but quite 
frequently, when all the forms of closing have 
been gone through with, such as announcing 
the hour and termination of the Meeting, 
shaking hands, &c., there is such a covering 
over us, that all retain their seats in silence, 
or until some one or more find utterance for 
their overflowing hearts, and very often our 
most precious and strengthening moments are 
after an attempt to close the sitting. 

The fact that we are about to leave the 
sweet communion of hearts, joined in worship 
to our Father, causes a concentration of 
prayer and feeling that brings tears of joy 
and words of power. At such times particu- 
larly, and generally when these evening 
meetings close, there is a subdued and quiet 
joy in so many hearts, that there is no incli- 
nation to indulge in conversation. The tongue 
cannot then add to, but must detract from the 
fulness of peace, that so fills the hearts of 
those assem bled. 

We would that Friends everywhere would 
realize what our principles and profession as- 
sert, that God is the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever, and that the fault is ours if the 
present are not favored as former days. 

Wherever there are those who sincerely 
mourn over the decline in spiritual life in our 
Society, and who find themselves too weak to 
overcome what they feel to be the oppression 
of lukewarmness and lethargy in our estab- 
lished meetings, let them gather together in 
private sittings, old and young, men and 
women, to wait upon the Lord, where al will 
be of one mind ; and as you so wait in earnest 
humility and faith, rest assured He will ac- 
knowledge these efforts to serve him, and will 
draw you into greater love for one another, 
and cause you to cling more closely to the 
regular meetings, and to the Truth in which 
they were originally founded. P. 

Richmond, Ind., First mo. 9th, 1870. 





Let us, that profess religion, study to make 
it more and more pleasant to ourselves. We 
see how much is done to make it so; let us 
not receive the grace of God herein in vain. | 
Let them that walk in Wisdom’s ways taste 
the sweetness of them, and relish it. Christ’s 
service is perfect freedom ; let us not make a 
drudgery of it, nor a toil of such a pleasure. 
We should not only be reconciled to our 
duty, but sing at our work.—P. Henry. 


* This mention of Evening Meetings alludes to 
the little company of Friends at Richmond, Ind., 
who are in the habit of meeting for mutual strength 
and encouragement twice in the week.—Eps. 


'ly Father requires at thy hands. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 


oO 


My mind has been very affectionately in 
terested for thee, with renewed and peculiar 
desires that thou might be immediately and 
entirely faithful to whatever thy heaven- 
As thou 
hast received light and obeyed it, I look with 
great hope and solicitude—a trembling solici- 
tude—for,thee to yield up all devotedly and 
unreservedly ; for great even in this life is the 
recompense of reward, and exactly in propor- 
tion to our reserve is forfeiture certain. “ He 
that saveth his life shall lose it, but he that 
loseth his life for my sake and the gospel, 
(says the Christian lawgiver) the same shall 
save it.” 

These things I have learned in the school 
of experience. Had I continued to mind the 
least things required as being really the great- 
est, I should not have felt this lamentation 
applicable: “Oh that thou hadst hearkened 
to my commandments; then had thy peace 
been as a river, and thy righteousness as the 
waves of the sea.” 

My health has suffered, and I feel weak to- 
day, and not very able to guide the pen. But 
time once more appears in something of its 
real value. The small intimations of duty, 
such as this to thee, which I have been accus- 
tomed to receive with intentions that were 
compliant, now demand immediate fulfilment, 
I feel that now is the accepted time, that now 
is the day of salvation to myself and others. 
A forcible writer, speaking of the importance 
of time, says, “ Take care of the minutes—the 
hours will take care of themselves.” Take 
care to perform the least duties of self denial, 
and the great duties of the Christian’s life 
will necessarily follow. I have seen, my dear 

, that in this day of luxury and corrup- 
tion—of declension from the principle or the 
Cross in its inward power—it is necessary, I 
would say peculiarly—but it always was and 
will ever be necessary—to bear an unequivo- 
eal testimony to the truth that we must not 
receive honor of men—we must not receive 
honor one of another; and this will prevent 
us from calling away the minds of our friends 
and those with whom we associate from de- 
votion to the Most High, by attracting their 
worship to our persons, talents, rank or influ- 
ence in any way. We should therefore keep, 
as Wm. Penn says to his children, in that 
holy, plain way in which the apostles and all 
good men in all ages have walked. I have 
felt formerly much concern for those who are 
| out of the right way, in the grosser evils of 
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the world, suffering the penalties of such diso- 
bedience. Now I feel most for those on whom 
the anointing oil has been poured, that they 
may become priests and kings unto God and 
Saviours on Mt. Zion, believing that if they, 
the salt of the earth, retain their savour, the 
rest will follow in the path of virtue and 
holiness. It is the professors of Christianity 
who betray it. It is the friends of Christ who 
salute him with a kiss that inflict the deepest 
wound on his cause and testimony. Let us 
take heed to the words, “ Be ye clean that 
bear the vessels of the Lord. For Zion shall 
be redeemed with judgment, and her converts 
with righteousness.” Excuse me for this free- 
dom, but as an elder sister I most ardently 
desire that thy example may be not merely 
amiable and good in a limited sense, but holy ; 
then will it be, as I have no doubt it has al- 
ready been in a great measure, efficient—ef- 
fectual. “Ask of me, and I will give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for thy posses- 
sion.” Let us ask little of this world’s honor 
or accommodations, but much in the wisdom 
and power of truth. Let us ask that the 
Most High will yet more and more bring 
sons from far and daughters as from the ends 
of the earth: that this world may cease to be 
a theatre of wrong and oppression, and be- 
come the cradle of all those virtues that bloom 
in Paradise, and are to flourish without decay. 

Be faithful, be strong, be vigilant in the 
work that is dignified with immortality and 
crowned with eternal life, and which alone 
has the promise of the life that now is as well 
as of that which is to come. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. — 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 22, 1870. 


Day By Day.—This is the title of a neat 
octavo volume of 400 pages, “Being a com- 
pilation from the writings of Ancient and 
Modern Friends, by Wm. Henry Cnase.” 

We have been requested to notice this work, 
which we could do more commendatory did 
we believe it to be a fair exhibit of the senti- 
ments of the Society as a whole. In looking 
through it, we have found much that was in- 
teresting and with which we could unite; but 
find, too, that many of the extracts from 
“Modern” writers contain sentiments at vari- 
ance with the simplicity of the Truth. Had 
W.H.C., in gathering up “ the precious gems 
of thought” from the writings of a Fox, a 
Barclay, a Grellet, and a Gurney, extended 
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his search to those of S. M. Janney and other 
kindred minds, in our opinion the collection 
would have been enriched. It was natural for 
the compiler to select views consonant with his 
own, but in so doing we think injustice has 
been done to a large body, equally entitled to 
the appellation of Friends, in passing by and 
ignoring their writings altogether. Of this, 
however, we do not complain; but when 
asked to notice this book in order to extend 
its circulation, we may be excused for point- 
ing out what we consider inconsistent with the 
broad principle of charity, which “never 
faileth.” 

For two hundred years the Society of 
Friends has been considered heretical by the 
so-called evangelical professors. A goodly 
number continue to rest under this censure, 
and view with no ordinary interest the wide 
departures, as they esteem them in the present 
day, from the original simple ground of 
Quakerism. And it is with feelings of deep 
regret they sometimes observe the apostolic 
language, “Christ being made sin for us,” 
(2 Cor. v. 21,) as used by George Fox, inter- 
preted literally, whereas it is evident from his 
frequent allusions to the all-sufficiency of Di- 
vine Grace to effect salvation, that he placed 
a spiritual meaning upon this text. He wrote, 
“Tsay none know Him (Christ) as a media- 
tor and a lawgiver, nor an offering, nor His 
blood that cleanseth them, but as they know 
Him working in them, and they be in the so- 
phistry of their divinity, that know not the 
glory of the grace of Christ working in them.” 
And R. Barclay says, “ Though Christ bore 
our sins and suffered for us, and was among 
men accounted a sinner and numbered among 
transgressors, yet that God reputed him asin- 
ner is nowhere proved.” “ Neither did he ever 
die that we should be reputed righteous.” 


But we need not go back to these ancient 
worthies for a knowledge of the Truth, for it 
is to be obtained through the same Medium 
by which they were “made wise unto salva- 
tion.” If we love the Lord and do His bid- 
ding, we shall know whether the doctrine 
presented for our acceptance be from “the 
Father” or from man. The voice of the un- 
erring Instructor still speaks within, and 
when we become stil/ enough it is readily dis- 
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cerned. It was to this voice of the Spirit or 
light of Christ that George Fox invariably di- 
rected his hearers, that they might be taught as 
he had been, by its inward revealings. If we 
follow its leadings, we shall certainly find the 
path which is so beautifully described by the 
prophet, as that which no fowl knoweth, nei- 
ther has the lion’s whelp trodden it. 

We fully unite with the Compiler in the 
desire expressed in the preface, “ That the 
Redeemer’s Kingdom on earth may more 
widely spread and prevail, and that we may 
beware of innovations which truth does not 
dictate.” 


hs dilialieh ta 
MARRIED. 

GOURLEY—BEANS.—On the 6th inst., at the 
residence of the bride’s father, and under the care 
of Little Falls Mo. Meeting, Md., Edward Gourley, 
of Horsham, Montgomery Co., Pa., to Mary Beans, 
of Harford Co., Md. 

COALE—MOORE.—On the 15th of Twelfth mo., 
1869, at the residence of the bride’s parents, by 
the approbation of Benjaminville Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Griffith E. Coale to Mary E., daughter 
of Abner Moore, all of Benjaminville, McLean Co., 
Illinois. 

WARD—SELOVER.—On the 5th inst., by Friends’ 
Ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
Winfield 8S. Ward, of Bucks Co., Penna., to Ella O. 
Selover, of Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

8 


DIED. 

MATTERN.—In Halfmoon Township, Centre Co., 
Pa., on the 30th of Twelfth month; 1869, Mary M., 
wife of David Mattern, and daughter of John and 
Mary Way; a useful and consistent member of 
Centre Monthly and Particular Meeting. She bore 
her sufferings with patience, and her end was peace. 

EVES.—In Halfmoon Township, Centre Co., Pa., 
on the 18th of 2d month, 1869, Reuben W. Eves, 
son ot Joseph and Hannah M. Eves, in the 14th year 
of his age. 

PRICE.—On the 18th of Tenth month, 1869, at 
her residence in Baltimore Co., Md., Ann 8. Price, 
in the 85th year of her age. She was a member of 
Gunpowder Monthly Meeting. An invalid for more 
than twenty years, she was an example of pa- 
tience and humility. She remarked to her children 
a few days before her death that she had reviewed 
her whole life from youth to old age, and found 
nothing in her way. 

HOOPES.—On the 23d of 10th mo., 1869, Abigail 
Hoopes, wife of Joseph Hoopes, of Morgan Co., Chio, 
in the 7lst year of her age. 

COPE.—On the 26th of Twelfth mo., 1869, at the 
house of John Rennard, in Martinsville, Belmont 
Co., Ohio, Jane Cope, in the 69th year of her age. 


Friends in New York are becoming very much 
interested in their Social Union. Their large par- 
lor in 27th Street meeting-house is filled every 
Fifth-day evening with members of all ages; and 
arrangements have been made, in connection with 
the Union, to have T. Clarkson Taylor deliver his 
lecture on the Yosemite Valley, at Lyric Hall, 721 
Sixth Avenue, on Sixth-day evening, the 28th of 


this month, the net proceeds to be devoted to 
Swarthmore College. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

23d, Farmington, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
30th, Hopewell, Va., 11 A. M. 
30th, Centre, Va., 34 P. M. 


Ist mo. 
do 
do 


or 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
VENTILATION. 

The importance of this subject is increasing 
in public estimation, but efforts towards im- 
provement have, to a great extent, been er- 
roneously directed. The theory generally 
adopted is, that air, vitiated by respiration, 
ascends, and should be permitted to escape 
through openings in the upper portion of the 
apartment; whereas, it will be herein shown 
that air devitalized by passing through the 
lungs, and also by exhalations from our 


| bodies, does not become lighter and ascend, 


but actually acquires a specific gravity greater 
than common air, and therefore instead of 
ascending it necessarily descends, 

The correctness of my theory, in this re- 
spect, will, in the first place, be demonstrated 
argumentatively ; and secondly, it will be 
substantiated by evidences based upon actual 
experience, 

n regard to the argument of the question, 
it may with safety be assumed that the prin- 
cipal causes of impure air, in occupied apart- 
ments, are the perspirable matter exhaled 
through the pores of the skin; also the car- 
bonie acid gas and moist atomic matter which 
continually expire from the lungs during the 
process of respiration. 

In regard to these several agents in the 
production of foul air, and in their tendency 
downwards rather than upwards, it may be 
remarked that carbonic acid gas is fifty per 
cent. heavier than common air, and that the 
impure air expired by the lungs, loaded as it 
is with moisture and animal impurities, is 
probably not less heavy than carbonic acid 
gas. We may therefore perceive that these 
impurities, when expired from the lungs and 
exhaled from the surface, must by mere gra- 
vitation tend towards the floor, and if no op- 
portunity presents for an escape, those who 
occupy seats at the usual distance from the 
floor necessarily become immersed in a me- 
dium of deleterious matter. 

Let us next consider what are the venti- 
lating agents now generally relied upon. As 
far as I know, they are openings at or near 
the top of the apartment. But if my theory 
is correct, that the impurities recited are 
heavier than the atmosphere, and descend 
instead of ascending, then is it not evident 
that elevated air-flues can furnish but imper- 
fect ventilation ? 

Experience, however, will determine whether 
my hypothesis is supported by facts. When 
the New York Legislature has been in session, 
I have sometimes noticed the air to be offen; 
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sively impure, and in accordance with the 
popular theory that impure air ascends, I 
supposed the atmosphere in the galleries 
would be unsuitable for respiration; but 
having occasion to take a seat there, I was 
agreeably surprised to find a condition entirely 
the reverse. 

Again, a reliable person who had the care 
of a spacious edifice in which occasionally as- 
sembled a large concourse of people in apart- 
ments one over the other, informed me that 
when both rooms were occupied at one time 
during protracted sittings, that the foul air 
which descended from the upper room through 
crevices around the stove-pipe, was at times 
80 oppressive that persons sitting near in the 
lower apartment found it necessary to change 
their places. 

A somewhat similar instance was realized 
in my own experience, when, during a crowded 
meeting on a warm day, having occasion to 
ascend to the highest seat in the youths’ gal- 
lery, | found the air buoyant and compara- 
tively free from the oppressiveness experienced 
on the lower floor. 

Additional evidence equally remarkable as 
the foregoing, and corroborative of the theory 
that impure air from the causes stated more 
naturally descends than ascends, is furnished 


by the recorded incident that even in the open 
air, when a large concourse of people were 


closely standing, an oppressiveness was 
realized similar to what is frequently expe- 
rienced in a crowded hall, evincing that even 
a very high ceiling would not necessarily be 
a corrective of a vitiated atmosphere. 

If the theory herein propounded is correct, 
it necessarily follows that openiags for venti- 
lation should be made upon, or near, a level 
with the floor, not however to the exclusion 
of such other devices for the encouragement 
of air-currents as may be deemed beneficial. 

GIpEon Frost. 

Greenvale, Long Island, Twelfth mo., 1869. 

Set a guard upon thy senses. How often 
are poor Christians in danger of losing the 
eyes of their mind by those of their body. 
This may serve to expound that mystica! 
Arabian proverb—‘ Shut the windows, that 
the house may be light.” Beg of God a mor- 
tified fancy. The fancy is a power of the soul 
placed between the senses and the understand- 
ing; it is that which first stirs itself in the 
soul, and by its motion other powers are 
stirred ; it is the common shop where thoughts 
are first forged and framed, and as this is, so 
are they; if imaginations be not first cast 
down, it is impossible that every thought of 
the heart should be brought into obedience to 
Christ. The fancy is the most untameable 
power of the soul.—Fiavel. 
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From “In the School-room.” 
THE POWER OF WORDS. 
BY PROF. J. 8. HART. 

Words govern the world. Let any one 
who doubts it, canvass the motives by which 
his own action is decided. Considerations 
are presented to his mind, showing him that 
a certain course of conduct is right, or good, 
or expedient, or pleasant, and he adopts it, 
The considerations presented to his mind de- 
cide his action. But those considerations are 
in the form of arguments, and those argu- 
ments exist in words. The true original 
power, indeed, is in the thought. It is the 
thinker who generates the steam. But 
thought unexpressed accomplishes nothing, 
The writer and the speaker engineer it into 
action. 

Thought, indeed, even in the mind of its 
originator, exists in words. For we really 
think only in words. Much more, then, must 
the thought have some verbal expression, 
written or spoken, be/ore it can influence the 
opinions or the actions of others. A man may 
have all the wisdom of Solomon, yet will he 
exercise no influence upon human affairs un- 
less he gives his wisdom utterance. Profound 
thinkers sometimes, indeed, utter very little. 
But they must utter something. They origi- 
nate and give forth a few thoughts or dis- 
coveries, which minds of a different order, 
writers and talkers, pick up, reproduce, mul- 
tiply, and disseminate all over the surface of 
society. When a man unites these two func- 
tions, being both an original thinker and a 
skilful and industrious writer, the influence 
which he may exert upon his race is prodig- 
ious. If any one, for instance, would take the 
pains to trace the influences which have 
sprung from such a man as Plato, he would 
have an illustration of what is meant. Plato, 
while living, had no wealth, rank, or position 
of any kind, to add force to what he said or 
did. “Whatever he has done in the world, he 
has done simply by his power as a thinker 
and a writer. There were many Grecians quite 
as subtle and acute in reasoning as he. But 
their thoughts died with them. Plato, on the 
other hanc, was an indefatigable writer, as 
well as an acute and profound thinker. He 
gave utterance to his ideas in words which, 
even in a dead Janguage, have to this day a 
living power. When Plato was dead, there 
remained his written words. They remain 
still. They have entered successively into the 
philosophies, the creeds, and the practical 
codes, of the Grecian world, the Roman, the 
Saracen, and the Christian. At this very 
hour hundreds of millions of human beings 
unconsciously hold opinions which the words 
of that wise old Greek have helped to mould. 
The mere brute force of a military conquer- 
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or may make arbitary changes in the current 
of human affairs, But no permanent change 
js ever made except by the force of opinion. 
The words of Plato have done more te influ- 
ence the destinies of men than have a hun- 
dred such men as Genghis Khan or Tamer- 
Jane. Four hundred millions of Chinese, in 
half the actions which go to make up their 
lives, are now governed by maxims and 
opinions which have come down to them 
from remote antiquity, from a man whose very 
existence is almost a myth. Those military 
heroes whose influence on society has been 
permanent have been propagandists as well 
as warriors, Opinions and codes have gone | 
with, and survived, their conquering armies. 
The armies of the elder Napoleon were rout- 
ed at Waterloo. But the Napoleonic ideas | 
survived the shock, and they are at this day 
a part of the governing power of the world. 
It was the Koran—the words, and the creed 
of Mahomet—that gave to the Mahometan 
conquest its permanent hold upon the na- 
tions. 

Spoken words have in themselves greater 
power than merely written ones. There is a 
wonderful influence in the living voice to give 
force and emphasis to what is uttered. But 
the written word remains. What is lost in 
immediate effect, is more than gained in the 
permanent result. The successful writer has 
an audience for all time. He being dead 





still speaks. Men are speaking now, who 
have gone to their final account twenty cen- 
turies ago. Paul possibly may not have had 
the same influence with a popular assembly 
as the more eloquent Apollos. But Paul is 
speaking still through his ever-living Epistles. 
He is speaking daily to more than a hundred 
millions of human beings. He is exerting | 
through his writings a power incomparably 

greater than that even which he exercised as 

a living speaker. 

All men have not the commanding gifts of 
the apostle Paul. Yet after all, the main dif- 
ference between ordinary men and men of the 
Pauline stamp, is not so much in their natural 
powers, as in the spirit and temper of the 
men, in that entire consecration to the ser- 
vice of Christ which Paul had, and which 
they have not. It is wonderful to see how 
much may be accomplished even by men of 
ordinary talents, when they have that zeal 
and single-mindedness which may be attained 
by one as well as by another. We are ac- 
countable for the talents which we have, not | 
for what we have not. But let each man see 
to it that he uses to the utmost every talent | 
which his Lord has committed to his trust. 

How much, for instance, may be accom- 
plished by a man who has a gift for address- 
ing a popular assembly! Such a man bya 
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few wise words, spoken at the right time and 
place, may do as much in five minutes, in 
pushing forward a general cause, as another 
man can do by the laborious drudgery of 
years. The words of the speaker touch the 
secret springs of action in a thousand breasts. 
He sends away a thousand men and women 
animated with a new impulse to duty, and 


| that impulse is propagated and reproduced 
| through hundreds of channels for long years 


to come. 

Words are never entirely idle. They have 
at times a power like that of the electric bolt. 
They may sting like a serpent, and bite like 
an adder. In the ordinary intercourse of so- 
ciety, a man of good conversational powers 
may, even in discharging the customary 
civilities of life, put forth a large influence. 
The words dropped from minute to minute, 
throughout the day, in the millions of little 
transactions all the while going on between 
man and man, have an incalculable power in 
the general aggregate of the forces which 
keep society in motion. 

As with spoken, so with written words. 
The man who knows how to weave them into 
combinations which shall gain the popular 
ear, and sink into the popular heart, has a 
mighty gift for good or evil. The self-deny- 
ing and almost saintly Heber, by all his years 
of personal toil on the plains of India, did 
not accomplish a tithe of what has been ac- 
complished for the cause of missions by his 
one Missionary Hymn. 

But as with spoken, so with written words, 
the great aggregate of their furce is not con- 
tained in these few brilliant and striking ex- 
ceptions, but in the millions of mere ordinary 
paragraphs which meet the eye from day to 
day, in the columns of the daily and weekly 
press, and which have apparently but an 
ephemeral existence. The dashing torrent 
and the mighty river are the more noticeable 
objects to the casval observer. But it is the 
minute myriad drops of the rain and the dew 
that cause the real wonders of vegetation. 
So these words which we read, and think we 
forget, hour by hour, all day long, are con- 
tinually sinking into the soil of the heart, and 
influencing imperceptibly the growth of the 
germs of thought. The aggregate of all these 
minute, unnoticed influences is prodigious, in- 
calculable. 

Whoever can put words together wisely, 
either by the tongue or the pen, has a prec- 
ious talent, which he may not innocently lay 
upin anapkin. The gift, like that of wealth, 
is not his by right of ownership, but only as 
a steward. It is his asa means to do good for 
the honor of his Lord, and the welfare of his 
fellow-men. As I said in the beginning of 
these remarks, the world is governed by words. 
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Let Christian men, by the industrious use of 
the gifts they have received, see to it that a 
greater proportion of this governing force in 
the world is contributed by the friends of 
Christ. Let them unceasingly fill up with the 


words of truth and righteousness every ac- 
cessable channel of thought and opinion, and 
thus occupy till Christ come. 


> —er + 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EARLY REMINISCENCES FOR THE CHILDREN. 


The friends of little children live long, at 
least in memory ; they come first, and are not 
easily forgotten. We think so, remembering 
“Uncle and Aunty Gray.” They must have 
been the first people we knew beside our 
father and our mother, and they lived in a 
small two-story brick house in the city of 
New York. It was before the days of the 
Fifth Avenue. They were Scotch ; and Uncle 
Gray was an importer of crockery. Our 
recollections are full of the quaintest little 
images—gifis to have kept Santa Claus busy 
if Uncle Gray had been a believer in his 
saintship, instead of having old John Knox’s 
aversion to every thing that savored of popery. 
His presents came to us visibly out of Aunty 
Gray’s old hair trunk when she came to visit 
us, and that was generally in the season of 
green peas and their shelling on the long pi- 
azza. She rivalled us all in the snap she 
gave the pod. Out of that trunk came lambs 
at rest upon evergreen china slopes, men in 
cocked hats and in vellow brogans, women in 
gay short gowns and petticoats, and a perfect 
menagerie of animals, These good people 
had no children of their own, so they petted 
all their little neighbors, and laid hands be- 
side on cat, and hen, and pig, coaxing them 
to come in aiso and be petted. 

As children, we were delighted to visit 
them. The house was full of wonders, and in 
he yard was a large white statue of Robert 
Bruce, Aunty Gray would delight us with a 
basin of water and a brush, and allow us to 
scrub away at his old white head, with the 
suggestion of our great helpfulness. Dear 
Aunty Gray, she had the secret of a child 
happiness; she let us wash away at Robert 
Bruce, even at the risk of ruin to our tea- 
colored morocco shoes ! 

Then they had two huge cats—Bobby Burns 
and Andy Jackson! ‘hey had their three 
meals every day upon the crumb cloth, and 
80 they were well fed. Aunty Gray was not 
one to worry over the track of the bones; she 
had an eye even to a cat’s comfort under her 
hospitable roof! Then the good woman had 
ahen. This hen laid an egg every morning 
on the fat feather cushion in the back parlor, 
and gave a long exultant cackle afterwards, 
as she marched out to air herself in the gar- 


den, One winter this hen was missing for 
several days. Aunty Gray was in great dis. 
tress; but one morning on going into the store. 
room for butter, they found the old hen in 
the firkin. She had made free to step upon 
the loose cover and had fallen in, while it had 
sprung up above her, leaving her there to 
peck away at the contents and almost kill 
herself. She was a sorry sight, for her feath- 
ers came off, and by ail the laws of health she 
was a dyspeptic ever after. She had ruined 
the butter. 

Now came the pig: it was a funny notion 
to pet him, and he was very familiar. It is 
not easy for a pig to go up in the world, or 
this one would have gone into the second 
story any day on a foraging tour; as it was, 
he walked into the parlor, and tapped with 
his nose at the sideboard with the same grunt 
he had in the sty—eating. the cracker with 
perfect composure, and looking out for the 
eake. At last he grew too familiar, and had 
to be fatted for the purposes of his race. But 
he was at last given away; the good people 
could not eat him. 

Aunty Gray had a fancy for gay colors, 
and dressed herself brightly as woods wear 
the crimson and yellow of the autumn—gay 
bows on her lace caps—rosebuds and pansies 
all over her beautiful chintz gown! Grate 
fully we remember those precious little rolls 
of patchwork bits relics of her handsome 
gowns! Cheerfully lay the bright patches 
between the drabs and the browns, and lov- 
ingly our needles ran through their soft tex- 
ture in the daily stint. They were the bright 
spots in our work, but not as precious even 
then as was the dear woman’s sympathy, 
given so freely over our little stitches. Her 
memory is to us at this moment as full of 
rosebuds and forget me not’s as was her 
handsome gown. 

There came to our hearts also in reference 
to these early friends a great grief. It lay 
like a lion in our path between us and that 
sweet heaven to which we timidly hoped every 
dear friend of ours was going. ‘There was a 
great religious controversy in the land and in 
our father’s denomination, and Uncle Gray 
had no charity for what he called heresy. 
Our father had chosen, he said, the wrong 
side; and their paths parted, never more to 
meet again in pleasant fellowship until they 
et the journey’s end, And so our shep- 
herd and sheep, and gay little warriors, came 
no more; nor did Aunty Gray snap the pea- 
pods again upon our long piazza. | think the 
roll of patchwork bits still came occasionally. 
Aunty Gray, as our father said all good 
people were apt to do, mellowed into sweetest 
charity, but we were as the very little heathen 
children to her husband; he was stern as old 
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John Knox, and only shook his head at the 
whither of our future. 

A few years afterwards dear Aunty Gray 
sent for us to come and see her. She’ was 
nearing the land of aor love, and her 
heart was full of its influence. There she lay 
in her bed with the old-fashioned nightcap on 
her worn, weary face, looking out trom its 
deep double ruffles. Upon another pillow at 
her side, curled up and purring away to some 
cosy dream, was a large cat. We were too 
shy to ask if it was Robert Burns-or one of 
his descendants: but in that dear, kind heart 
was still the old interest. If she did not, like 
the old patriarchs, actually lay her hands 
upon our heads and bless us, I think we left 
her sick-room—with its old-fashioned stools 
and pets and pictures—with the loving sense 
of a tender benediction. 

We long ago outgrew that childhood’s sor- 
row, but not its memory. We do not dread 
as then the lion in the path, whereby our 
father and Uncle Gray journeyed on apart, 
for we know that Heaven has room enough 
for all who conscientiously seek it, and eter- 
nity length and charity enough for the re- 
newal of all pleasant friendships. 

G. W. H. 


For Friend: ’ Intelligencer,. 

A DECEMBER SCENE. 
The dark cloud hung beneath a dappled sky, 
The wind surged flercely *gainst the stardy oak, 
Which sent responsive back a wailing ery. 
Like piteous moan of slave from master's stroke. 
The brown leaves, scattered by the wintry blast, 
Chasing each other in the woods were seen, 
Like elfin fay’s were deemed in mystic past, 
To dance fantastic on the village green. 
The storm raged flercer with the close of day— 
And with the wind was mingled crystal snow, 
Which, ’gainst the hedge, in weird forms soon lay, 
The trees now draping and the shrubs bowed low. 
Across the darkened scene there came one form, 
By manhood strengthened, though unnerved by fear, 
Yet hopeful still, he bravely stemmed the storm, 
Still straggling onward, though depressed by care. 
His course was devious, and his path retraced, 
Was ever in a narrowing circle still, 
When to his eye, across the dreary waste, 
There came a light, like beacon on a hill. 


The electric current through his frame was sent, 
Ethereal hope resumed her place once more. 
As to the flickering light his steps he bent, 
In body wearied and with travail sore. 
Thus oh ! my Father, may it ever be, 
When passion hot or storm is felt within, 
Then let thy heavenly lamp still guide to Thee, 
And keep thy child from misery and from sin. 
And on life’s pathway let thy steady light 
Iilumine the dark recesses of my soul, 
Still brighter shine amid the darker night, 
To guide the wearied pilgrim to his goal. 

—W. Whitelock. 


Tranquil pleasures last longest. We are 
not fitted to bear the burthen of great joys. 
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UNDEVELOPED GOOD. 
BY JOHN BOWRING. 

There is in every human heart 
Some not completely barren part, 
Where seeds of truth and love might grow, 
And flowers of generous virtue blow ; 
To plant, to watch, to water there— 
This, as our duty, be our care 
Hast thou e’er seen a garden clad 
In all the robes that Eien had— 
Or vale o’erspread with streams and trees, 
A paradise of mysteries— 
Plains with green hills adorning them, 
Like jewels in a diadem ? 


These gardens, vales, and plains, and hills, 
Which beauty gilds, and music fills, 

Were once but deserts—culture’s hand 
Has scattered verdure o’er the land, 

And smiles and fragrance rule serene, 
Where barren wilds usurped the scene. 


And such is man. A soil which breeds 
Or sweetest flowers, or vilest weeds ; 
Flowers lovely as the morning’s light, 
Weeds deadly as the aconite ; 

Just as his heart is trained to bear 

The poisonous weed, or flow’ ret fair. 


The outcast brother’s blackest crime, 
May, in his Maker’s eye sublime, 

In spite of all thy pride, be less 
Than e’en thy daily waywardness ; 
Than many a sin and many a stain 
Forgotten and impressed again. 


A VISIT TO A CHINESE SILK FACTORY. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial writes from Canton : 

“I directed my guide to take me into the 
silk-weaving streets. We soon entered them. 
I at once dismounted to make a careful ob- 
servation of their modus operandi for the pro- 
duction of this renowned fabric of Oriental 
looms. All around me was silk, silk, noth- 
ing but silk. In small dark houses, little bet- 
ter than hovels, were seen people, chiefly 
women, dyeing this delicate textile. Outside, 
in little filthy yards and pig-styes, over the 
ground where the family swine were wallow- 
ing, were placid bamboo poles, whereon were 
hanging skeins of colored silk, just from the 
dye, and glowing with the most vivid hues, 
as they hung for drying in the sunshine over 
the loathsome pools below. I visited several 
of their weaving shops. They were quite 
similar in their fixtures and arrangements. 
I spent some time in examining one of the 
largest. It was, perhaps, one hundred feet 
long and abtut sixteen feet wide. The walls 
were of course clay blocks, sun-dried, un- 
pierced by x single aperture for air or light, 
save at the fiont, which was entirely open the 
whole breadth of the building. The floor was 
simply of trodden clay, uneven and untidy. 
An aisle ran down the centre, just wide 
enough for one person to pass ; on either side 
of this were ranged the nearest looms, and 
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standing as close together as they could be 
placed. 

“Two or three persons were employed on 
the work of each loom. The looms are plain, 
common-looking affairs, almost precisely of 
the same kind, as to appearance and mode of 
manipulation, as were those upon which our 
grandmothers in Ohio used to weave the lin- 
sey-woolsey for the wear of us western boys, 
when even the preacher was almost a stranger 
to broadcloth. Squatting myself down by 
one of these frizndly-looking acquaintances of 
my boyhood, I leisurely watched the delicate 
and diligent manipulations of the weaver and 
his assistants as their shuttles flew to and fro 
in the mazy mystery of figures and flowers 
that came gradually out larger and plainer 
upon the glowing surface of the gorgeous 
fabric which those skilful workmen were 
there creating under my eye. So complex 
were the movements of the men on these sim- 
ple-looking machines, and so marvellously 
beautiful were the products resulting there- 
from, that I gazed with unbounded amaze- 
ment upon this work of silk weaving as it 
progressed before me. 

“The weather being warm and the shop 
crowded, the workmen were almost naked. 
My visit interested them manifestly, yet not 
a loom ceased its clicking, clacking noise, not 
a man left his employment to gaze; but I de- 
tected them giving furtive glances and ex- 
changing mutual smiles among themselves at 
the curious stranger who had thus unceremo- 
niously squatted himself down in their midst, 
by one of these humble-looking looms, on a 
common dirt floor, within homely clay walls, 
where, nevertheless, are produced those mag- 
nificent fabrics which for ages, and through- 
out the world, have been the pride of wealth, 
the envy of beauty, and the admiration and 
desire of royalty. Far down, and nearly to 
the extreme limit of this long room, was a 
plain board counter, extending quite across 
the room. Behind it stood the proprietor of 
the factory, a smooth-faced, richly-clad Chi- 
naman. Directly over him the building was 
unroofed, thereby affording a spacious sky- 
light: except this, window there was none. 
Through this skylight, and down upon the 
counter below, the sunshine fell upon the fin- 
ished work of this dingy, dirty, squalid-look- 
ing workshop. The proprietor was busy 
measuring off and packing up the products of 
his looms. 

“ And, as the sunlight streamed full upon 
the gorgeous colors of those magnificent silks, 
satins and brocades which the proprietor was 
tossing about in billowy radiance, it seemed 
to my eyes, as I stood far up in the feeble 
light of the centre of the room, as though he 
were tossing and toying with rainbows. From 
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places so humble and surroundings so squalid 
as this come those royal fabrics which are to 
decorate palaces and to adorn the persons of 
princes and monarchs of the earth.”—N, y 
Evening Post. : 

eS) heslciens 

TO PARENTS, 

BY RICHARD BAXTER, 

I entreat parents to consider what excel. 
lent advantages you have for romoting the 
salvation of your children. They are with 
you while they are tender and flexible: yoy 
have a twig to bend, not an oak. None in 
the world have such an interest in their af. 
fections as you have. You have also the 
greatest authority over them. Their whole 
dependence is upon you for a maintenance, 
You best know their temper and inclinations, 
And you are ever with them, and can never 
want opportunities ; especially you, mothers, 
remember this, who are more with your chil- 
dren, while young, than their fathers. I be. 
seech you, be faithful to the great trust God 
hath committed to you. If you cannot do 
what - would for them, yet do what you 
ean. Both the church and the State, the city 


and the country, groan under the neglect of 
this weighty duty. Your children know not 
God, nor His law, but take His name in yain, 


and slight His worship, and you neither in- 
struct them nor correct them; and therefore 
God corrects both them and you. You are 
so tender with them that God is the less ten- 
der of both them and you. Wonder not if 
God makes you smart for your children’s sins; 
for you are guilty of all they commit, by your 
neglect of your duty to reform them.” Will 
you resolve, therefore, to set upon this duty, 


and neglect it no longer? Remember Eli.— 
British Workman. 


SUNSHINE FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE. 
BY DR. HENRY I. BOWDITCH. 

We have been told by some consumptives 
that one of the best prescriptions we have 
made has been their removal from a north 
room to the sunny south chamber. As we 
write, two cases come to mind strikingly illus- 
trative of the sun’s benign influence. We 
had been attending, at an orphan asylum, 
girl about twelve years old, who had been 
long ill of severe typhoid fever. She was 
wholly prostrated in mind and body, and 
emaciated to the last degree. It was plain 
that she was falling into that depressed con- 
dition of all the powers of life that so often 
precedes consumption. Day aftcr day we 
visited her, but all recuperative power seemed 
lost. Half dead and alive, the Kittle creature 
neither spoke nor moved, and ate only on 
compulsion. One day, on our way to visit 
her, we felt that elastic thrill which the warm 
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rays of the sun impart in the early cool 
weather of spring. We involuntarily leaped 
along, and were instantly struck with the 
fa:t that “ virtue had gone out of us,” when 
we left behind us the sunlight and warmth of 
the street, and entered that northern chamber, 
the dormitory of the poor orphan. That in- 
spiriting influence the invalid had never ex- 
perienced in the slightest degree during the 
whole of her sickness, as owing to its peculiar 
situation, not a ray of direct sunlight had 
ever entered thechamber. We were shocked, 
and for the first time considered the depth 
of her loss, and our own remissness in regard 
toher. ‘The air of the room had been pure, 
the ceilings of the infirmary were lofty, the 
attendants had been faithful and sagacious. 
Nothing seemed lacking, in fact, to restore 
health. Yet it did not come. On the con- 
trary, there seemed a constant downward ten- 
dency. “ A sun-bath in the warm rays of this 
delicious spring day is what this girl needs,” 
we instantly said to the sister superior, This 
lady gladly consented to the change, and 
placed the little patient in another room hav- 
ing a southern aspect, and consequently filled 
with sunlight. The invalid immediately rec- 
ognized the change, and asked, in her weak 
way, to have the curtain raised, so as to let 
in the full blaze of the light. Soon she 
wanted to sit up, and directed that the easy 
chair, in which she was propped, should be so 
placed as to allow her whole body below her 
face to be exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun. It was the natural tendency of disease, 
seeking for all life-renovating influences. And 
we have never met with so marked or so 
rapid improvement as immediately began in 
the body and mind of the girl. Appetite and 
strength increased daily, and with them burst 
forth again all the joyousness of the child’s 
heart. 

Another analagous case, which, although 
we do not demonstrate by it the influence of 
the sun alone, we cannot forbear to name, 
because by such examples we impress per- 
haps on the minds of our readers the real 
beer underlying the whole question. A 
ady aged about thirty, resident in the north- 
ern part of New England, consulted us for 
undoubted tubercular disease of the lung. 
Her house was well situated, and on the side 
towards the south was a small piazza resting 
on stone steps, which was raised two or three 
feet above the ground. The winter was ap- 
proaching and rules were to be given. Hav- 
ing full faith in these divine influences of 
pure air and sunlight, we directed that she 
should sit out on this piazza every day dur- 
ing the winter, unless it were too stormy. It 
was so arranged as to shut ont the cool air on 
three sides, and to admit the full blaze of 
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sunlight in front. Here, according to our 
directions, she used to sit, wrapped in furs, 
reading or writing for several hours each day 
during the following winter, and with most 
excellent results. She was directed frequently 
to make deep inspirations, in order to fill the 
lungs with pure air. She was never chilled, 
because the sun’s rays and her warm clothing 
prevented it. She never “took cold” there, 
On the contrary, the balmy influences ex- 
erted upon her by her daily sun and air bath 
were so grateful; her breathing became so 
much easier after each of them, that, when- 
ever a storm came, and prevented the resort 
to the piazza, the invalid suffered in conse- 
quence thereof. Whether these remarks will 
prove to our readers that want of sunlight 
may be reckoned among the causes of con- 
sumption may well be doubted, but we trust 
that, at least, they will convince some scep- 
tics that sunlight has a potent influence in 
raising the human body from various weak- 
nesses that sometimes are the precursors of 
fatal phthisis.— Atlantic Monthly. 


<1. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC, 
TWELFTH MONTH. 
| 1868, 


1869." 


Rain during some portion of 

the 24 hours...... ---.e.00000| 2days.| 6 days. 
Rain all or nearly allday.....| 1 ‘ 44 
Snow, incl’g very slight falls} 11 ‘“ 5 
Cloudy, without storms 9 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 7 


TSMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, | 
ETO. 


Mean temperature of 12th) 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|32.16 deg, 
Highest point attained during| 
WOM iccvcrss ves voces cdecccsse(fh.00 * 
Lowest do. do. do.|15.00 “ 
Rats during the month, do.) 3.59 in. 
Deatus during the month,| 
being for 4 current weeks) 
in each year. 


37.31 deg. 


59.50 
17.00 ** 
| 5.11 im. 


£80 1056 


Average of the mean temperature of 12th| 

month for the past eighty years..........\32.49 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that) 

entire period, 1848. ...........-ccee ee duced 45.00 *§ 
Lowest mean of temperature during that| 

entire period, 1832 125.00 * 

COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1868. 1869. 

First month........ . 3.62inch. 4.28 inch. 
Second month 2.52 ** 4.76 * 
Third month 3.36 “4 
Fourth month 5.44 
Fifth month 7.00 
sixth month 4.37 
Seventh month........ deapeneee 
Eighth month 
Ninth month 
Tenth month 
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Eleventh montb §.28 inch. 3.72 inch. 
Twelfth month 3. sé 5.11 *§ 


51.97 ‘* 48.83 * 


The month under review has been very generally 
looked upon as a very mild one, and with good rea- 
son. And yet, although considerably above last 
year, as well as the average, the records at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, as well as our own, show it 
to have been equalled and exceeded a number of 
times. From the fermer we glean the following : 
1848, 43.25 deg. | 1861, 37.00 deg. 
1852, 42.00 ‘** | 1864, 36.77 * 
1857, 40.25 * | 1865, 37.39 *§ 
1858, 37.25 “* | 1869, 37.31 * 

In referring to our own record, prior to the earli- 
liest date in the above, we also find ; 

1823, 36 deg. | 1828, 38 deg. 
1826, 37 “ | 1847, 39 *§ 
1827, 36 ** 

We clip the following item from one of our dailirs. 

“The average rain-fall of the past thirty-two 
years, including the present, has been 45.81 inches ; 
the highest during that period having been in 1867, 
when it reached 61.13 inches; and the lowest on 
record in 1825, when it was but 29.5 inches. Not- 
withstanding the great drought of August, when 
only 1.28 inches fell, extending to the 26th of Sep- 
tember, the total for the year is seen to have ex- 
ceeded the average of thirty-two years by 3.03 
inches, although it has been 3.13 inches below the 
fall of 1868.”’ 

The writer feels as if he could not close this re- 
view without paying a tribute of respect to the 
memory of the late Homer Eachus, for a consider- 
able time one of the weather correspondents of the 
North American, and at an earlier period of this 
paper. His faithful records were almost invaluable 
in that branch of science, and the loss of the kind 
of information he imparted weekly to the publiz, 
through the columns of the former, will be long felt 
by many. J. M, Exuis. 

Philadelphia, First month 13th, 1870. 


Receipts of Friends? 2 Association for the Aid and Ele- 
vation of the Freedmen. 
From Friends of Philadelphia... 
ss Gwynedd, Pa... 
ee Chester, N. J 
a New Garden, Pa 
sii London Grove, per E. D.... 
S. 8., Fairburg, Lil 
John Worth 
Jacob Hays 
Reuben Wilson, oe Pa 
A Friend.. geeatovs 
A Friend, per J. M. T., Jt. 
Harriet Jenkins, Falls Church, Vae vss 
Pupils of Mt. Pleasant, S. C...... oseroee 
‘¢ Gum Spring, Va 
ag Woodlawn, Va. 
Thomas Woodnutt, Richmond, Ind.... 
Lydia Seal, Wilmington, Del 
Elida John, Il.. pssddi ccnawennt 
Charles W. Pierce. saat iach: soubshgpgphehebes 
Philena Heald, N. Y 
Estate of Joseph D. Thurston 


Total collections from 5 mo. Ist to 12 mo. 31st, 800 89 
Also clothing from Mary Beans, Lydia White, 
Ellen Childs, Milton Wright, Lizzie Shreves, Friends 
of Horsham, Sally Cooper’s School and Sarah Parrish. 
Henry W. Laine, Treas., 30 North Third St. 
Philadelphia, 12th mo. 31st, 1869. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


ITEMS. 


Hgat From THE Moon.—Lord Rosse has been 
measuring the heat that comes to us from the moon. 
Using one of his great reflecting telescopes as a 
burning mirror, he has condensed the moon’s rays 
upon one of the most delicate of heat-guages—a 
thermo-pile. Without being able to determine by 
what fraction of a Fahrenheit’s degree the lunar 
warmth increases the temperature of the terrestia] 
atmosphere, he has found, as an approximation, 
that the radiation from the moon is about the nine. 
ty-thousandth part of that from the sun. He con- 
ceives that the variation of heat from our satellite 
follows the same law as that of its light; i. ¢., that 
we have most warmth from the full moon, and least 
from the nearly new. By comparison with a ter- 
restrial source of heat, Lord Rosse estimates the ac- 
tual temperature of the moon’s surface at lunar 
mid-day to be about five hundred degrees Fabren- 
heit. This scorching results from the slow rotation 
of the moon, which makes its day equal to our 
month, and from the absence of any atmosphere to 
screen the iunar world. Years ago, Sir John Hers- 
chel, who has more than once proved himselfa 
prophet by his sagacious inferences, remarked that 
**the surface of the full moon exposed to us must 
necessarily be very much heated, possibly to a de- 
gree much exceeding that of boiling water.”’ Fon- 
tenelle and his followers to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the moon can be no place for living be- 
ings, unless they are salamanders.—E£r. Paper. 


Otpest Tres.—The cypress of Sonoma, in Lom- 
bardy, Italy, is perhaps the oldest tree on record. 
It was known to be in existence in the time of 
Julius Cesar, forty-two years before Christ, and is, 
therefore, more than 1,900 years old. It is 106 
feet in height, and 20 feet in circumference at one 
foot from the ground. Napoleon, when laying 
down the plan for his great road over the Simplon, 
a pass on one of the Alps, diverged from a straight 
line to avoid injuring this tree. The honor of su- 
perior antiquity, however, is claimed by some in 
behalf of the immense and venerable tree in Cala- 
veras couuty, Calafornia, which is supposed, from 
the number of concentric circles in the truok, and 
also from various other reasons, to be more than 
2,565 years old. 


Tae French Astronomer Royal is making arrange- 
ments in good time for observing transits of Venus, 
which will take place in the years 1874 and 1882. 
The event is one of considerable interest and value 
to scientific men, and it is therefore desirable that 
it should be viewed from those parts of the earth’s 
surface where itcan be best observed. The stations 
fixed upon for 1874 are Oahu (one of the Sandwich 
Islands,) Kerguelen Island (in the Indian Ocean, ) 
Rodriguez (a dependency of the Mauritius,) Auck- 
land (New Zealand,) and Alexandria. Both the 
Admiralty and the Treasury have responded with 
alacrity to the appeal which has been made to them 
for fands, Warren De La Rue is of opinion that 
photo,raphy may be used with the utmost advan- 
tage in registering the transit. 


Father Secchi has been examining the spectrum 
of Uranus and Neptune, and finds that both of these 
planets present some absorption bands that do not 
exist in the solar spectrum, The inference is that 
they shine partly by their own light. 


Taz regents of Michigan University have voted to 
admit women to equal privileges with men in that 
institution. 
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